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BOSTON’S  OLD  STATE  HOUSE 


Cruising 

The  Massachusetts  Coast 

Come  with  us  for  a  sail  along  the  romantic  and  historic 
Massachusetts  Coast.  As  part  of  our  cruise,  we  shall  visit  many 
places  of  interest  in  Boston,  Provincetown,  Nantasket,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket.  For  our  maritime 
excursions  we  shall  enjoy  three  different  sailing  routes,  Boston 
to  Nantasket,  Boston  to  Provincetown,  and  New  Bedford  and 
Wood’s  Hole  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

A  TOUR  OF  BOSTON 

We  shall  visit  at  least  twelve  of  Boston’s  historical  shrines 
before  sailing  down  the  bay.  Starting  our  tour  in  the  Old  State 
House  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  we  find  much  to  attract  us. 
The  Council  Chamber,  the  Marine  Museum,  and  the  graceful 
circular  staircase  are  three  important  parts  of  the  building.  Al¬ 
though  the  walls  of  the  present  edifice  have  stood  since  1713,  the 
site  was  important  long  before  this  time.  Captain  Kidd  himself 
was  brought  here  for  questioning  in  1699,  while  men  and  women 
were  publicly  whipped  in  the  stocks,  located  near  the  eastern 
end  of  what  was  then  the  Town  House.  Every  Royal  Governor 
from  1713  on  sat  in  regal  splendor  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
James  Otis  gave  his  well-known  Writs  of  Assistance  Speech  here 
in  1761.  The  efficient  Bostonian  Society  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
edifice. 

A  short  walk  down  State  Street  brings  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
Boston  Massacre,  where  harassed  British  troops  killed  five 
Americans  on  the  night  of  March  5,  1770.  Turning  northward 
we  go  across  to  Dock  Square,  where  the  statue  of  Samuel  Adams, 
standing  in  front  of  Faneuil  Hall,  calmly  surveys  the  confusion 
and  haste  of  modern  Boston.  Faneuil  Hall,  because  of  the 
speech  of  James  Otis  in  1763  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  is  known 
as  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

Paul  Revere’s  House  is  located  in  North  Square  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Sumner  Tunnel,  this  ancient  building  offering 
us  a  quick  step  into  Boston’s  Revolutionary  past.  The  Old  North 
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Church  is  close  at  hand.  Don’t  forget  that  on  the  night  of  Paul 
Revere’s  ride,  Sexton  Robert  Newman  climbed  the  tower  of  the 
Old  North  Church  to  place  two  lanterns  in  the  belfrey,  thus  warn¬ 
ing  the  countryside  that  the  British  were  coming.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  church  is  the  Copp’s  Hill  Burial  Ground,  where 
the  bodies  of  many  of  the  Mather  dynasty,  as  well  as  two  keepers 
of  Boston  Light,  are  interred.  Looking  across  the  harbor  we  see 
the  towering  shaft  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  on  Breed’s  Hill, 
Charlestown,  the  scene  of  the  epochal  battle  of  June  17,  1775. 

We  shall  now  visit  Boston  Common.  Quaker  Mary  Dyer 
was  hanged  here  in  1660  because  of  her  beliefs.  The  nationally- 
known  Frog  Pond  is  close  at  hand.  Walking  across  Charles 
Street  we  come  to  the  Public  Gardens,  where  we  enjoy  a  ride  on 
the  swan  boats  as  a  pleasing  interlude.  Leaving  the  Public 
Gardens,  with  the  many  brilliant  patches  of  flowers,  we  walk 
along  Beacon  Street,  past  the  new  State  House  and  down  Park 
Street,  reaching  the  Park  Street  Church  on  Brimstone  Corner. 
Beside  the  church  is  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Grounds,  where 
the  grave  of  John  Hancock  of  Declaration  of  Independence  fame 
can  be  found.  Duelist  Woodbridge,  killed  on  Boston  Common, 
and  the  parents  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  well  as  a  woman 
claimed  by  some  to  be  Mother  Goose  herself,  are  among  those 
who  share  this  cemetery. 

It  is  but  a  step  northward  to  King’s  Chapel  and  its  grave¬ 
yard.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present  King’s  Chapel  was  laid 
in  1749  by  Governor  William  Shirley,  and  there  is  still  an  active 
church  here.  In  the  graveyard  nearby,  the  tombs  of  the  Win- 
throps  and  the  Olivers  are  located,  while  illustrious  Captain 
Roger  Clapp  is  interred  near  the  City  Hall  side  of  the  ancient 
burying  ground.  A  real  pirate,  John  Lambert,  was  secretly  laid 
away  here  on  the  night  of  June  30,  1704,  after  his  execution 
near  Copp’s  Hill. 

A  walk  down  School  Street  brings  us  to  the  Old  South  Meet¬ 
ing  House  almost  directly  across  the  street.  A  cannon  stands 
within  the  front  entrance.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  his  time,  was  christened  here  in  1706. 
During  the  Revolution  the  British  made  the  church  a  stable, 
evidently  taking  great  pleasure  in  desecrating  the  very  hall  in 
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which  Joseph  Warren  made  his  1775  Boston  Massacre  anni¬ 
versary  speech. 

We  next  approach  the  corner  of  Atlantic  Avenue  and  Pearl 
Street,  where  we  find  a  large  tablet  marking  the  scene  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  On  December  16,  1773,  the  men  of  Boston, 
dressed  as  Indians,  threw  overboard  342  chests  of  tea  from  the 
ships,  Eleanor ,  Beaver,  and  Dartmouth.  This  act  was  one  of  the 
significant  preludes  to  the  American  Revolution. 

This  concludes  our  Boston  tour  and  we  are  now  ready  for 
our  journey  seaward.  The  Nantasket  Boat  and  the  steamer  to 
Provincetown  await  us.  We  shall  make  both  sea  voyages.  The 
sail  to  Nantasket  requires  a  relatively  short  time,  while  the  trip 
across  delightful  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Provincetown  is  an  all¬ 
day  cruise. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  visit  foreign  shores  to  view 
scenes  of  great  naval  battles,  piratical  encounters,  or  incidents 
which  were  of  world  significance.  In  dramatic  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical  appeal  Massachusetts  can  successfully  challenge  any 
location  across  the  ocean,  for  on  our  journey  around  the  coast 
we  sail  by  islands  with  ancient  fortifications,  mysterious  sub¬ 
terranean  passageways,  and  guardian  lighthouses.  Each  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  trip  reveals  new  shores  of  enchantment. 

As  we  leave  the  pier  we  should  remember  that  the  surface 
of  the  waters  through  which  we  sail  was  once  covered  with  tea 
from  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  There  are  certain  landmarks  that 
we  can  easily  identify.  Across  the  harbor  are  the  wharves  of 
East  Boston  where  several  large  ships  are  unloading  their  car¬ 
goes.  Huge  drydocks  are  nearby,  auto  ferries  steam  back  and 
forth  across  the  harbor,  and  giant  grain  elevators  and  coal  cranes 
stand  in  silhouette  against  the  sky.  It  was  in  East  Boston  about 
ninety  years  ago  that  Donald  McKay  built  his  great  clipper  ships, 
which  sailed'  the  seven  seas  with  a  beauty  and  grace  never  seen 
before  or  since.  Away  to  our  left  lies  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  where  for  so  many  years  the  world-famous  frigate  Con¬ 
stitution,  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Ironsides,”  has  stood  as  a 
symbol  and  challenge  to  the  American  Navy  today.  Off  to  the 
right  is  the  East  Boston  Airport.  Built  on  made  land,  it  extends 
almost  two  miles  to  Governor’s  Island.  Apple  Island  and  Gov- 
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ernor’s  Island  are  both  joined  to  the  airport.  Boston  may  well 
be  proud  of  this  fine  flying  field,  a  tribute  to  the  airplane  pio¬ 
neers  of  yesterday.  Only  in  shipping  circles  are  men  of  similar 
foresight  and  vision  encountered.  Members  of  the  Port  Author¬ 
ity,  the  Boston  Marine  Society,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  active  in  informing  the  rest  of  the  country  of  Boston  Harbor’s 
advantages  which  make  it  the  most  convenient  and  attractive 
port  along  the  coast. 

As  we  proceed  down  the  harbor  we  pass  in  order  on  the 
right  or  starboard  side  of  the  ship  Commonwealth  Pier,  the 
Boston  Fish  Pier,  the  Navy  Yard  Annex,  and  the  great  Army 
Base. 

GOVERNOR’S  ISLAND  AND  FORT  WINTHROP 

Looking  on  the  port  side  of  our  vessel,  we  see  the  green 
hilly  slopes  of  Governor’s  Island,  which  can  be  identified  by 
the  moated  castle  barely  visible  at  the  top  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  island. 

Used  for  defense  as  early  as  1744,  Governor’s  Island  also 
figured  in  the  battle  for  Dorchester  Heights.  In  March  1776,  five 
British  transports  were  thrown  ashore  here  during  a  heavy  gale, 
thus  preventing  the  British  troops  on  board  from  assaulting 
General  Washington  at  that  time.  Many  years  later  the  historic 
American  frigate  Portsmouth  was  burned  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  her  wreck  still  lies  in  the  sand  there. 

At  the  turn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Governor’s  Island  was 
under  the  care  of  Sergeant  Shaw,  whose  task  it  was  to  keep  order 
among  the  Sunday  visitors  roaming  the  seventy  acres  there.  On 
September  7,  1902,  there  were  more  than  300  persons  on  the 
island.  About  four  o’clock  three  men  landed  from  a  fishing 
dory,  Albert  Cotton,  Joseph  Wakefield,  and  Christian  Knudson. 
Shortly  afterwards  Cotton  was  smoking  his  pipe  while  leaning 
against  the  powder  magazine  chimney  on  the  summit  of  the 
earthworks.  In  a  moment  there  was  a  terrific  concussion,  and 
the  entire  area  around  Boston  experienced  its  worst  explosion. 
There  had  been  18,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  the  magazine, 
and  in  some  way  it  was  set  off.  The  two  men  blown  to  pieces 
were  probably  to  blame.  Enormous  granite  blocks  were  scat- 
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tered  like  matches  all  over  the  island,  while  an  immense  dust 
cloud,  seen  for  miles,  completely  enveloped  the  fort.  The  present 
harbor  master,  Captain  Lawrence  H.  Dunn,  who  was  then  a 
young  lad,  was  on  the  island,  and  says  he  will  never  forget  the 
terrible  blast  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Many  people  had  narrow 
escapes  from  the  flying  tons  of  granite,  but  Wakefield  and 
Cotton  were  the  only  two  killed. 

CASTLE  ISLAND 

We  now  approach  Castle  Island  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
vessel.  There  we  see  the  slender  white  monument  of  Maine  gran¬ 
ite,  dedicated  to  Donald  McKay  and  his  clipper  ships.  When  we 
pass  the  island  this  memorial  shaft  is  outlined  against  the  dull 
gray  background  of  Boston’s  most  historic  fortress.  Now  joined 
to  the  mainland  at  City  Point,  Castle  Island  has  lost  some  of  its 
insular  character,  but  its  history  and  romance  remain. 

The  most  unusual  story  connected  with  Castle  Island  took 
place  over  a  century  ago.  In  1817  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Massie 
of  Virginia,  21  years  of  age,  became  an  officer  at  Fort  Inde¬ 
pendence.  On  Christmas  Eve  he  was  playing  cards  with  the  men 
in  the  barracks  when  an  older  officer  suddenly  accused  him  of 
cheating.  The  table  was  overturned  and  Massie  was  challenged 
to  fight  a  duel.  He  accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  men  were 
to  meet  at  dawn  on  Christmas  Day.' 

Christmas  mom  was  clear  but  bitter.  The  men  with  their 
seconds  left  the  fort  at  daybreak  and  walked  around  to  the  Dear¬ 
born  Bastion,  where  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  the  aides  to 
reconcile  the  principals.  The  duel  began.  The  older  officer,  an 
expert  swordsman,  soon  had  Massie  at  a  disadvantage  and  ran 
him  through.  Fatally  wounded,  the  Virginian  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  was  carried  back  into  the  fort.  Massie  died  that 
afternoon,  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his  friends.  A  fine 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  placed  over 
his  grave  at  the  scene  of  the  duel. 

Feeling  ran  high  for  many  days  against  Massie’s  opponent, 
and  suddenly  he  disappeared.  Ten  years  went  by,  and  in  May 
1827  a  young  man  enlisted  in  Battery  H  in  Boston,  and  was  sent 
to  Castle  Island.  Although  he  signed  the  register  as  Edgar  A. 
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Perry,  he  was  really  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  destined  to  become  one  of 
America’s  greatest  writers  of  atmosphere  and  mystery.  One  day 
he  saw  the  marble  monument  and,  after  asking  the  soldiers, 
obtained  the  story  of  the  duel.  Not  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  other  officer,  Poe  continued  his  ques¬ 
tioning  until  he  eventually  learned  the  truth. 

According  to  the  story  Poe  finally  uncovered,  Massie’s 
adversary  was  so  detested  by  the  other  men  that  a  group  of  offi¬ 
cers  decided  on  a  terrible  revenge.  Visiting  the  man  one  night, 
they  drank  with  him  until  he  became  intoxicated,  took  him  down 
into  the  lowest  dungeon  at  the  fort,  and  forced  him  into  a  small 
subterranean  casemate.  There  they  shackled  him  to  the  floor. 
Then  walling  up  the  narrow  opening  to  the  windowless  casemate, 
the  men  left  the  victorious  duelist  to  his  fate. 

Poe  promised  never  to  repeat  the  story,  but  years  later  he 
wrote  the  Cask  of  Amontillado.  It  is  a  similar  tale,  but  names 
and  places  are  so  changed  that  Castle  Island  is  not  suggested  as 
the  scene  of  the  story. 

In  1905,  eighty-eight  years  after  the  duel,  when  workmen 
were  repairing  a  part  of  the  old  fort,  they  came  across  a  section 
of  the  cellar  marked  on  the  plans  as  a  small  dungeon,  but  only  a 
blank  wall  greeted  them.  On  closer  examination  it  was  found 
that  a  small  part  of  the  wall  had  been  bricked  up,  so  the  men 
broke  through  at  this  point.  Obtaining  a  lantern,  they  penetrated 
the  gloomy  interior,  and  found  a  skeleton  on  the  floor  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  1812  army  uniform  clinging  to  the  bones.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  identification,  the  remains  were  given  a 
decent  burial  in  the  cemetery. 

In  1933  the  stately  Donald  McKay  monument  was  erected 
near  the  northern  pier  at  the  fort.  Every  vessel  entering  or  leav¬ 
ing  this  historic  harbor  now  passes  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
monument,  Boston’s  tribute  to  the  builder  of  the  most  beautiful 
type  of  sailing  vessel  ever  designed  by  man,  the  clipper  ship. 

APPLE  ISLAND 

Across  the  harbor,  almost  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island,  lie  the  eight  acres  of  Apple  Island  now  connected 
to  the  airport.  Over  a  century  ago  an  unusual  and  mysterious 
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THE  McKAY  MONUMENT  IS  OVER  THE  UPPER  LEFT  BASTION.  NEAR  THE  LOWER  LEFT 


Englishman,  William  Marsh,  came  to  Apple  Island  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  on  the  island  in  1833, 
Many  stories  were  told  of  the  strange  Englishman.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  visited  the  island  some  years  after  Marsh’s 
death,  a  short  time  after  the  residence  burned  down.  Let  us 
read  from  Holmes’  poem  An  Island  Ruin: 

They  said  strange  things  of  that  mysterious  man; 

Believe  who  will,  deny  them  such  as  can; 

They  said  his  house  was  framed  with  curious  cares , 

Lest  some  old  friend  might  enter  unawares ; 

That  on  the  platform  of  his  chamber  door 

Hinged  a  loose  square  that  opened  through  the  floor ; 

Touch  the  black  silken  tassel  next  the  bell , 

Down  with  a  crash ,  the  flapping  trapdoor  fell; 

Three  stories  deep  the  falling  wretch  would  strike, 

T o  writhe  at  leisure  on  a  boarder  s  pike. 

THOMPSON’S  ISLAND  FARM  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL 

After  passing  Castle  Island  on  the  starboard  side,  we  notice 
a  heavily  wooded  island  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Fort  Inde¬ 
pendence,  set  back  quite  a  distance  from  the  main  ship  channel. 

Thompson’s  Island  was  acquired  in  1832  by  the  Boston 
Farm  School  Society,  which  sent  Reverend  E.  M.  P.  Wells  to  the 
island  to  begin  construction  work.  Wells  became  the  first  head 
of  the  school  there.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  of  literary  fame  visited 
Thompson’s  Island  many  times,  and  describes  it  in  his  writings. 
Among  the  outstanding  superintendents  were  Captain  Daniel 
Chandler;  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  later  President  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege;  Robert  Morrison;  William  A.  Morse;  Charles  H.  Bradley; 
Paul  Francis  Swasey  and  the  present  master,  William  M. 
Meacham,  a  native  of  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 

Some  of  the  notable  graduates  of  this  school  are  William 
Alcott,  well-known  librarian;  Clarence  DeMar,  marathon  run¬ 
ner;  and  Bob  Emery  of  radio  fame.  Splendid  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  for  worthy  boys  at  this  private  school,  and  we  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  men  conducting  it.  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School  at  Thompson’s  Island  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  deserving  boy  of  today. 
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A  LIVE  SEAL  AT  THOMPSON’S  ISLAND  FARM 
AND  TRADES  SCHOOLS 


SPECTACLE  ISLAND 

Spectacle  Island  is  now  in  our  path,  but  we  gradually  swing 
away  from  it  as  the  ship  proceeds  to  the  outer  harbor.  The  island 
was  named  because  its  shape  resembles  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
It  was  on  this  island  that  Nahum  Ward  established  his  prosper¬ 
ous  rendering  business,  and  scores  of  dead  horses  were  sent 
each  month  to  what  was  called  Ward’s  Island.  But  this  business 
has  been  moved  away,  and  the  island  at  present  is  functioning  as 
a  garbage  disposal  plant.  On  the  northern  cliff  are  the  two  range 
lights  for  the  harbor.  Fast  in  the  mud  on  the  southwestern  shore 
lies  the  four-masted  schooner  Snetind ,  where  Mrs.  Ann  Winsor 
Sherwin  and  her  son  lived  for  several  years. 
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LONG  ISLAND  AND  FORT  STRONG 

Almost  two  miles  in  length,  Long  Island  is  the  longest  as 
well  as  the  largest  island  in  the  harbor.  John  Nelson,  who  cap¬ 
tured  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  1689,  lived  on  the  island  for  many 

7  J 

years,  when  it  was  called  Nelson’s  Island.  Boston’s  almshouse 
is  located  here,  as  is  the  chronic  disease  hospital.  Approximately 
1400  patients  and  inmates  are  on  the  island,  cared  for  by  several 
hundred  doctors,  nurses,  and  employees.  Dr.  James  V.  Sacchetti 
is  the  able  medical  director  in  charge. 

Long  Island  Light,  built  in  1819,  was  once  tended  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  keeper,  but  is  now  run  by  electric  control.  The  last  keeper, 
Captain  Edwin  Tarr,  died  in  service  at  Long  Island  Head  in 
1918. 

Although  the  Ninth  Regiment  was  at  Long  Island  during  the 
Civil  War,  it  was  not  until  1867  that  Fort  Strong  was  officially 
established  at  Long  Island.  An  active  post  during  the  Spanish 
War,  Fort  Strong  during  the  first  World  War  quartered  more 
than  1000  men,  most  of  them  from  the  55th  Artillery.  During 
the  second  World  War  Fort  Strong  was  a  very  active  citadel. 
Men  at  the  fort  are  from  the  9th  and  241st  Regiments  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  It  is  said  that  a  sea  serpent  was  found  in  November 
1871,  near  Camel  Rock,  close  to  Fort  Strong’s  saluting  battery. 

DEER  ISLAND  AND  FORT  DAWES 

Deer  Island  has  had  three  historic  centuries  of  activity. 
When  the  Puritans  came,  countless  deer  roamed  the  island,  but 
gradually  they  were  killed,  and  only  the  name,  Deer  Island, 
remains  to  remind  us  today.  Shirley  Gut  lies  between  Deer 
Island  and  Winthrop,  and  in  1776  the  inhabitants  of  Deer 
Island  watched  the  fierce  battle  fought  there  between  the  British 
sailors  and  the  American  forces  under  Captain  James  Mugford. 
Mugford  was  killed  but  the  Americans  won  the  day. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  surprised  residents  watched 
the  great  American  frigate  Constitution  sail  through  Shirley  Gut 
to  escape  the  British  fleet.  This  would  be  an  impossibility  today 
as  the  Gut  is  now  completely  filled  in.  William  Tewksbury,  one 
of  America’s  greatest  life-savers,  lived  on  Deer  Island  125  years 
ago. 
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THE  NESHAMINY’S  BELL  AT  DEER  ISLAND 


The  story  of  the  bell  of  the  Neshaminy  is  an  unusual  one. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  naval  cruiser  costing  $680,000  was  built 
at  Washington.  Before  it  was  completed  the  war  ended,  and 
the  vessel  was  dismantled.  The  great  ship’s  bell  was  obtained  by 
a  Massachusetts  congressman  and  sent  down  to  Rainsford’s 
Island,  where  it  rang  in  the  belfrey  of  the  school  building  there. 
One  day,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  instructor  was 
sitting  on  the  West  Bluff.  A  barge  was  anchored  off  the  island, 
and  as  the  school  bell  began  to  ring,  the  barge  turned  slowly  in 
the  channel,  revealing  the  name,  Neshaminy.  It  was  the  old 
cruiser,  made  into  a  barge.  The  instructor  thought  that  it  was 
a  strange  coincidence  that  the  barge  should  begin  to  swing  in  the 
current  at  the  very  moment  that  the  bell,  which  formerly  was 
aboard  the  cruiser,  should  start  to  peal. 

During  the  1930’s  the  school  building  burned  down,  and 
we  journeyed  to  Rainsford’s  Island  several  times  to  look  for  the 
bell  in  the  ruins  of  the  fire,  but  never  found  it.  Several  years 
afterwards  I  was  visiting  Deputy  Andrew  H.  McCarthy  at  Deer 
Island’s  House  of  Correction  and  related  the  strange  story  of  the 
bell.  When  I  finished  he  told  me  to  follow  him,  and,  going  out 
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of  doors,  began  to  walk  to  the  old  stable  on  the  island.  There 
we  found  a  bell.  After  rubbing  the  surface,  we  deciphered  the 
words  U.  S.  S.  Neshaminy  and  I  knew  my  long  search  was  over. 
Deputy  McCarthy,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the  bell,  had  re¬ 
moved  it  to  Deer  Island  for  safety  a  few  months  after  the  fire. 
Now  it  is  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  main  building. 

Deer  Island  is  divided,  as  is  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  On  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  nearest  Point  Shirley  the  county  jail 
is  located.  At  present  there  are  700  prisoners  there. 

The  second  or  central  part  of  the  island  is  the  pumping 
station  of  the  North  Metropolitan  District.  Situated  on  the  har¬ 
bor  side,  this  plant  is  in  charge  of  Engineer  Frank  Black. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  high  cement  wall  is  Fort  Dawes, 
which  comprises  the  third  part  of  Deer  Island,  that  area  owned 
by  the  Government.  The  fort  was  put  in  commission  January  10, 
1941. 

Frederick  Brown,  the  poet-philosopher  of  Boston  Harbor 
back  in  1819,  wrote  the  following  verses  about  Deer  Island: 
Here  superstition  often  tells 

Of  a  ghost ,  that's  heard  to  screech , 

And  utter  dismal  piercing  yells, 

At  midnight  on  the  beach, 

For  oft  Vve  heard  the  story  told, 

How  a  ghost,  without  a  head; 

Here  guards  some  thousand  pounds  in  gold, 

By  some  strange  fancy  led. 

DEER  ISLAND  LIGHT 

Deer  Island  Light  was  first  established  in  1890.  In  that 
year  Keeper  Wesley  Pingree  brought  his  young  bride  to  the 
lighthouse  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  Some  years  later  Frank 
P.  Sibley,  World  War  correspondent,  was  assistant  keeper.  In 
the  winter  of  1916  the  light  was  run  by  Keeper  Joseph  McCabe. 
One  cold  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  ashore  to  visit  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  they  spent  the  afternoon  addressing  wedding  invita¬ 
tions  for  their  coming  marriage.  When  he  returned  to  Deer 
Island  where  he  kept  his  dory,  he  found  the  boat  frozen  to  the 
beach.  Borrowing  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  from  Philip  Pingree, 
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VISITORS  AT  DEER  ISLAND  LIGHT,  BOSTON 


he  started  to  walk  out  over  the  icy  bar  which  ran  across  to  the 
light.  When  almost  there  he  jumped  to  an  ice-covered  rock, 
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slipped  off  into  deep  water  and  was  lost.  His  body  never  came 
to  the  surface.  The  next  day  many  of  his  friends  received  wed¬ 
ding  invitations  for  an  event  they  knew  could  never  take  place. 

NIX’S  MATE 

Across  the  harbor  from  Deer  Island  Light  we  notice  a  black 
and  white  marker,  known  as  Nix’s  Mate.  This  ominous  and  sin¬ 
ister  beacon  identifies  all  that  is  left  of  what  was  once  a  twelve- 
acre  island. 

As  we  sail  close  to  Nix’s  Mate  we  are  reminded  of  the 
period  when  the  bodies  of  executed  pirates  were  hung  in  chains 
here  to  warn  prospective  buccaneers  of  the  dangers  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  legend  of  Nix’s  Mate,  although  a  story  without  founda¬ 
tion,  should  be  remembered.  Late  on  a  summer’s  day  in  1689 
as  darkness  descended  on  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cap¬ 
tain  Nix  was  guiding  his  ship  into  Boston  Harbor.  He  anchored 
off  what  is  now  Nix’s  Mate  Island.  During  the  night  screams 
were  heard  coming  from  the  vessel,  and  in  the  morning  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  found  murdered.  The  crew  accused  the  first  mate  of  the 
crime.  Convicted  by  a  Puritan  jury,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  from  the  nearby  island.  The  next  morning,  when  they 
took  him  ashore  to  be  executed,  Nix’s  mate  asked  permission  to 
make  a  final  statement.  He  declared  that  as  proof  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  the  island  would  some  day  wash  away.  As  the  years  went 
by  Nix’s  Mate  Island  actually  did  wash  away  to  a  considerable 
extent,  leaving  only  a  small  area  around  which  the  present  sea¬ 
wall  was  erected  in  1805. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  legend  is  false.  The  British 
Admiralty  laws  were  very  strict,  so  that  any  trial  and  hanging 
would  have  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of  Boston  proper,  and 
there  is  no  such  record  for  Nix’s  mate.  Then  we  have  the  matter 
of  time.  The  island  was  known  as  Nix’s  Mate  Island  at  least 
forty  years  before  the  first  marine  execution  took  place  in  the 
colony.  Bodies  of  executed  pirates,  however,  did  often  hang 
here. 
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NIX’S  MATE  ISLAND 

WHKRP  T'VfC'  RnniRQ  OP  r>TI?  A  'Tl?  Q  \\T  IT  T?  IT  CTDTmn  T  TP  IM  r"W  A  TAJC 


GALLOP’S  ISLAND 

Directly  behind  Nix’s  Mate,  we  see  the  cliffs  of  Gallop’s 
Island  where  the  tall  water  tower  stands.  John  Gallop,  the  first 
Indian  fighter  of  Boston  Harbor,  owned  the  island  until  his 
death  in  1649.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  were  quartered  here  more 
than  two  centuries  later  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  the 
Quarantine  station  for  Boston  Harbor  was  established  at  the 
island,  and  the  cemetery  at  Gallop’s  has  248  graves  of  those 
sailors  or  passengers  who  died  on  the  station.  Ably  superin¬ 
tended  by  Captain  Sherman  W.  Reed,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Radio  Operators  is  now  at  Gallop’s  Island. 

FORT  STANDISH  ON  LOVELL’S  ISLAND 

The  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Standish  on  LovelFs  Island 
are  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating  locations  in  the  harbor.  Lover’s 
Rock,  the  tunnel  under  the  harbor,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Magni- 
fique  combine  to  make  the  fort  extremely  interesting. 

When  the  great  French  fleet  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor  in 
1782,  one  of  the  vessels,  the  74-gun  Magnifique,  hit  a  reef  off 
Lovell’s  Island  and  sank  in  deep  water  just  off  the  shore.  The 
Boston  pilot,  David  Darling,  lost  his  job  because  of  the  accident, 
and  became  a  sexton  in  the  Old  North  Church.  One  day  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  meeting  house,  when  he  saw  a  poem  written  in 
chalk  on  the  panels  of  the  door: 

Don’t  you  run  this  ship  ashore 
As  you  did  the  seventy -four. 

The  United  States  gave  to  France  the  new  man-of-war 
America  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  the  Magnifique ,  but 
John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  planned  to  command  the  new  America , 
was  so  enraged  that  he  left  the  Navy. 

Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  recover  treasure  from  the  Magnifique  but  only  can¬ 
nons  and  shot  were  brought  to  the  surface.  The  ocean  had  so 
changed  the  contour  of  the  island  in  the  interim  that  the  ship  was 
actually  beneath  the  land  above  the  reach  of  the  sea  by  1875. 

One  morning  a  quarter  century  ago  Lighthouse  Keeper 
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Charles  H.  Jennings  was  digging  in  his  back  yard  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  appeared  to  be  several  coins  of  ancient  vintage. 
He  brought  the  discs  inside  and  scrubbed  one,  removing  the 
deposit  of  soil  and  rust  and  revealing  a  gold  coin.  Over  a  score 
of  the  coins  were  uncovered  that  day  before  Jennings  tempo¬ 
rarily  abandoned  the  search,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  island 
for  his  vacation.  The  next  day  he  told  the  relief  keeper  of  his 
discovery,  before  taking  the  boat  for  the  mainland.  Two  weeks 
later  Keeper  Jennings  returned,  and  the  substitute  left  the  island 
on  the  same  boat.  When  Jennings  reached  his  house  he  looked 
out  in  the  yard,  and  there  was  a  hole  eight  feet  deep.  It  is  said 
that  the  relief  keeper  resigned  from  the  service  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  and  lived  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  You  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

During  a  severe  snowstorm  in  1786  thirteen  people  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  Lovell’s  Island  huddled  together  in  the 
partial  shelter  of  a  great  boulder  high  on  the  hill.  The  next 
morning  a  fisherman  noticed  the  wreck  and  crossed  over,  discov¬ 
ering  the  group  under  the  rock,  all  frozen  to  death.  Locked  in 
each  other’s  arms  were  a  boy  and  girl  who  had  come  to  Boston  to 
buy  furniture  for  their  home  to  be.  Ever  since  that  tragic  day  in 
1786  the  great  boulder  has  been  called  Lover’s  Rock. 

GRAVES  LIGHT 

Named  after  Thomas  Graves,  vice-admiral  of  John  Win- 
throp’s  fleet  and  first  American  foreign  trader,  the  Graves  Ledge 
is  a  dangerous  reef,  located  five  miles  off  the  Winthrop  shore. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  it  was  decided  to  deepen  Broad 
Sound  Passage,  the  Government  built  Graves  Light  as  a  sentinel 
for  the  new  channel.  Lighted  September  1,  1905,  the  beacon  at 
Graves  has  380,000  candlepower,  compared  to  Boston  Light’s 
peace  time  100,000  beam  and  Minot’s  75,000  flash.  Graves 
Light  flashes  twice  every  six  seconds  from  a  height  of  98  feet. 

In  one  of  the  heaviest  fogs  of  1936  the  steamer  New  York 
crashed  into  the  Romance,  and  although  no  lives  were  lost 
the  Romance  went  down  in  twenty  minutes  not  far  from  Graves 
Light.  In  the  spring  of  1938  the  City  of  Salisbury,  a  large  419- 
foot  freighter,  its  decks  crowded  with  wild  beasts,  struck  a 
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GALLOP’S  ISLAND  FROM  THE  AIR 


LOVER’S  ROCK,  LOVELL’S  ISLAND,  BOSTON  HARBOR 


A  GROUP  INCLUDING  TWO  LOVERS  FROZE  TO  DEATH  HERE  DURING  THE 

GREAT  DECEMBER  SNOWSTORM  OF  1786. 


THE  NANTASKET  BOAT  OVERTAKES  A  KETCH  OFF  LONG  ISLAND,  BOSTON  HARBOR 

PORT  STRONG  AX  T.FJFT.  CITY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  RIGHT  - 


sunken  reef  near  Graves  Light.  The  crew  and  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  taken  off  safely,  hut  considerable  cargo  was  lost. 
All  that  summer  hundreds  of  sightseers  made  the  journey  out  to 
what  they  called  the  “Zoo  Ship,”  but  when  the  turbulent  winds  of 
an  October  gale  swept  up  the  coast  the  great  ship  rolled  over  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  It  had  been  the  most  spectacular 
shipwreck  in  Boston  Harbor  history. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  21,  1941,  with  a 
bitter  westerly  wind  lashing  the  outer  harbor  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  far  below  freezing,  the  fishing  schooner  Mary  E.  OHara 
passed  Graves  Light  inward  bound,  and  headed  for  Deer  Island 
Light,  the  beacon  she  was  destined  never  to  reach.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  O'Hara  sheered  off,  settled, 
and  went  down  in  forty  feet  of  water.  The  fishing  schooner  had 
struck  a  barge  anchored  near  Finn’s  Ledge.  The  frightened  men 
scrambled  up  the  rigging  into  the  crosstrees,  which  were  still 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  with  the 
surf  freezing  on  the  shivering  sailors,  as  they  clung  there,  hop¬ 
ing  for  rescue.  Help  failed  to  come  in  the  blackness  of  that 
January  night.  One  by  one  the  discouraged  men  abandoned  all 
hope  and  slipped  off  the  mast  into  the  icy  water,  until  only  five 
of  the  crew  of  twenty-three  remained.  With  the  coming  of  dawn 
the  trawler  North  Star  sighted  them  and  picked  up  the  survivors. 
This  tragedy  was  the  third  worst  shipwreck  in  Boston  Harbor 
history. 

CAPE  ANN  AND  NORTHERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

With  Graves  Light  on  our  starboard  quarter  we  sail  across 
the  upper  reaches  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Off  to  port  we  notice 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  estate  in  Nahant. 
Next  comes  lonely  Egg  Rock,  interesting  because  of  its  forget- 
me-not  legend  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  lighthouse.  Farther 
up  the  coast  we  see  the  high  steel  framework  of  Marblehead 
Light  standing  at  the  entrance  to  America’s  marine  playground, 
Marblehead  Harbor.  Next  in  view  is  Baker’s  Island  with  the 
lighthouse  which  guards  Salem  Bay,  ancient  shipping  center. 
We  now  draw  abeam  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  with  its  Ten  Pound 
Island  Light  and  Eastern  Point  Light  to  protect  the  returning 
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GRAVES  LIGHT  FROM  THE  AIR 


THE  TWIN  LIGHTS  OF  THACHER’S  ISLAND 

ANTHONY  THACHER  WAS  WRECKED  HERE  IN  1635.  FROM  THIS  ISLAND  THE 

PORTLAND  WAS  SEEN  ON  HER  LAST  VOYAGE  TWENTY-FOUR 

HOURS  BEFORE  SHE  SANK. 

fishermen.  The  smooth,  rolling  swell  which  we  now  feel  indi¬ 
cates  we  are  at  last  on  the  open  sea.  Thacher’s  Island  appears, 
with  its  twin  towers  high  in  the  air.  Only  the  northern  light  is 
active  at  present. 

On  this  lonely  island  back  in  1635  Anthony  Thacher,  trav¬ 
eling  with  his  cousin  Avery,  was  wrecked.  Thacher  and  his  wife 
were  the  only  two  saved  from  the  storm,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  ever  known  in  New  England. 

The  wide  stretches  of  Plum  Island  in  Northern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  been  the  scene  of  countless  wrecks  and  disasters, 
but  the  loss  of  the  brig  Pocohantas  was  remembered  for  many 
years  by  the  people  of  Newburyport.  We  now  tell  the  complete 
story  for  the  first  time.  Celia  Thaxter,  out  at  the  lonely  Isles  of 
Shoals  Lighthouse,  actually  lighted  the  lamps  in  the  tower  the 
night  the  storm  began.  She  tells  her  part  of  the  story  of 
the  Pocohantas : 
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THE  STEEL  PIER  FROM  THE  AIR  EN  ROUTE  FROM 
BOSTON  TO  PROVINCETOWN 


I  lit  the  lamps  in  the  lighthouse  tower 

For  the  sun  dropped  down  and  the  day  was  dead. 

They  shone  like  a  glorious  clustered  flower , — 

Ten  golden  and  five  red. 

When  morning  dawned,  above  the  din 
Of  gale  and  breaker  boomed  a  gun! 

Another !  We  who  sat  within 
Answered  with  cries  each  one. 

The  thick  storm  seemed  to  break  apart 
T o  show  us,  staggering  to  her  grave, 

The  fated  brig.  We  had  no  heart 
To  look,  for  naught  could  save. 

One  glimpse  of  black  hull  heaving  slow 
Then  closed  the  mists  o'er  canvas  torn 

And  tangled  ropes  swept  to  and  fro 
From  masts  that  raked  forlorn. 

Several  hours  after  Celia  Thaxter  watched  the  ill-fated 
brig  Pocohantas  as  the  craft  was  swept  past  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
the  vessel  hit  stern  first  on  Plum  Island  Bar  150  yards  off  the 
beach.  About  a  half  mile  away  was  a  hotel  kept  by  Captain 
Brown.  The  captain  noticed  the  wreck  almost  at  once  and  sent 
word  of  the  disaster  up  to  Newburyport.  Members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Humane  Society  quickly  donned  their  thick  clothing 
and  heavy  boots  and  made  for  the  hotel,  which  was  actually 
quivering  at  each  terrific  impact  of  the  mighty  waves.  Fighting 
their  way  down  the  beach  into  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane,  the 
men  finally  reached  a  point  near  the  brig  and  surveyed  the 
situation. 

There  had  been  thirteen  aboard  the  wreck  as  she  drifted  by 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  but  only  three  were  seen  by  the  watchers 
along  the  shore.  Since  the  young  captain  of  the  Pocohantas, 
James  G.  Cook,  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  as  were  others  in 
the  crew,  the  men  ashore  decided  that  they  would  make  all  pos¬ 
sible  efforts  to  reach  the  three  survivors.  Going  back  along  the 
beach  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  they  obtained  Captain  Brown’s 
little  skiff,  but  when  they  returned  to  the  wreck  the  storm  had 
increased.  It  was  reluctantly  agreed  that  no  one  could  ever  live 
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lor  more  than  a  moment  in  the  terrible  sea  then  beating  against 
the  sandy  shore  of  Plum  Island. 

Bodies  from  the  wreck  began  to  come  ashore,  among  them 
that  of  the  young  captain.  The  remains  of  the  first  mate,  Albert 
Cook  of  Newburyport,  were  also  recovered.  Out  on  the  wreck 
a  single  survivor  could  be  seen,  clinging  desperately  to  the  bow¬ 
sprit.  For  a  moment  he  lost  his  hold,  but  luckily  regained  it. 
The  snow  continued  falling  heavily,  and  the  morning  wore  on. 
Just  before  noon  the  poor  sailor  holding  on  to  the  bowsprit  was 
seen  to  relax  his  grip  and  fall  into  the  sea  to  his  death.  A  short 
time  later  the  wreck  gave  a  shudder  and  came  over  the  bar  and 
up  on  the  beach.  But  it  was  too  late  to  save  a  single  soul.  A 
little  distance  away  a  sailor  was  found  lashed  to  a  spar,  still 
alive.  When  the  men  rushed  to  him,  he  muttered  a  few  inaudible 
words  and  expired.  Thus  no  one  aboard  survived  to  tell  his 
story.  The  bodies  of  nine  men  were  recovered  from  the  waves. 
An  assemblage  of  2500  persons  was  present  at  the  funeral 
services  for  them.  Flags  hung  at  half  mast  from  every  ship  in 
the  busy  Newburyport  Harbor,  while  the  great  bell  of  the  South 
Church  tolled  solemnly  as  the  funeral  procession  of  several 
hundred  persons  made  their  way  to  the  cemetery. 

For  years  afterwards  the  tragic  tale  of  the  loss  of  the 
Pocohantas  was  related  time  and  again  at  many  a  Newburyport 
hearthside — how  Captain  Cook  perished  within  sight  of  his  own 
home  while  friends  and  neighbors  helplessly  watched. 

FORT  WARREN 

Returning  to  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows  in  Boston  Harbor, 
we  see  before  us  the  impregnable  walls  and  counterscarp  of 
ancient  Fort  Warren  on  George’s  Island,  where  Confederates 
Mason,  Slidell,  and  Stephens  were  prisoners. 

Every  island  has  its  legends,  but  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  them  all  concerns  the  Lady  in  Black  at  Fort  Warren.  During 
the  Civil  War  a  young  lieutenant,  bridegroom  of  a  few  months, 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Fort  Warren.  His  wife  in  the  South 
heard  of  his  predicament,  and  secretly  arrived  at  Hull  across 
the  harbor  from  the  fort.  She  quickly  located  the  home  of  a 
Southerner  in  that  town  and  obtained  men’s  clothing  and  a  pistol.. 
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RECORD  BREAKING  WAVES  CRASHING  AGAINST  THE  WINTHROP  SEA-WALL  NOVEMBER  22,  1944 


Choosing  a  dark,  rainy  night,  the  lady  rowed  across  Nan- 
tasket  Road  and  finally  landed  on  the  beach  at  George’s  Island. 
Slipping  noiselessly  by  the  sentries,  she  reached  the  ditch  under 
the  Corridor  of  Dungeons.  After  giving  a  prearranged  signal, 
she  was  hoisted  up  to  the  carronade  embrasure  and  pulled 
through  the  opening.  As  soon  as  husband  and  wife  had  ex¬ 
changed  greetings,  they  made  plans  for  the  future.  The  prisoners 
decided  to  dig  their  way  out  of  the  dungeon  into  the  parade 
ground  and  immediately  set  to  work.  Unfortunately  for  their 
plans,  a  slight  miscalculation  brought  their  tunnel  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  Northern  soldiers  stationed  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
Colonel  Dimmick  was  notified  and  the  whole  scheme  was  quickly 
exposed.  The  brave  little  woman,  when  cornered,  attempted  to 
fire  at  the  Colonel,  but  the  gun  was  of  the  old  fashioned  pepper 
box  type  and  exploded,  killing  her  husband. 

Colonel  Dimmick  had  no  alternative  but  to  sentence  her  to 
hang  as  a  spy.  She  made  one  last  request — that  she  be  hanged 
in  women's  clothing.  After  a  search  of  the  fort,  some  black 
robes  were  found  which  had  been  worn  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
during  an  entertainment,  and  the  plucky  girl  went  to  her  death 
wearing  these  robes. 

At  various  times  through  the  years  the  ghost  of  the  Lady  in 
Black  has  returned  to  haunt  the  men  quartered  at  the  fort.  Seven 
winters  ago  three  of  the  solders  were  walking  under  the  great 
arched  sally  port  at  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  and  there  before 
them,  in  the  fresh  snow,  were  five  impressions  of  a  girl’s  shoe 
leading  nowhere  and  coming  from  nowhere.  In  the  year  1935  a 
certain  sergeant  from  Fort  Banks  was  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  which  leads  to  the  Corridor  of  Dungeons  when  he  heard  a 
voice  warning  him,  saying:  “Don’t  come  in  here!”  Needless  to 
say,  he  did  not  venture  further. 

For  many  years  the  traditional  poker  game  was  enjoyed  in 
the  old  ordnance  storeroom,  and  at  ten  o’clock  one  night  a  stone 
was  rolled  the  entire  length  of  the  storeroom.  As  all  the  men  on 
the  island  were  playing  poker,  no  explanation  could  be  found. 
When  the  same  thing  happened  the  next  time  that  the  men  played 
poker  in  the  evening,  the  group  at  the  card  table  decreased  appre¬ 
ciably.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  ordnance  storeroom  was 
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deserted,  and  since  that  time  the  men  have  not  used  the  room  for 
their  game.  The  Lady  in  Black,  or  the  Black  Widow,  as  some 
choose  to  call  her,  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Whether 
you  believe  in  ghosts  or  not,  there  is  something  in  the  legend  that 
seems  to  intrigue  those  who  visit  the  fort. 

RAINSFORD’S  ISLAND 

Rainsford’s  Island,  now  deserted,  lies  a  mile  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Fort  Warren,  and  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  Nantasket 
Boat.  Named  for  Elder  Edward  Rainsford,  this  island  was  the 
Boston  Harbor  quarantine  station  for  over  a  century.  The  most 
outstanding  character  at  Rainsford’s  Island  was  Dr.  Jerome  Van 
Crowninshield  Smith,  port  physician  in  1826.  On  a  rock  near 
the  cemetery  Dr.  Smith  inscribed  the  following: 

Nearby  these  gray  rocks 
Enclosed  in  a  box 
Lies  Hatter  Cox 
Who  died  of  smallpox. 

FORT  ANDREWS 

Passing  Fort  Andrews  at  Peddock’s  Island  today,  we  recall 
the  great  Indian  massacre  off  the  island  around  1615,  when 
French  traders  were  overcome  and  killed  while  trading  beaver 
skins  with  the  natives.  During  the  Revolution  hundreds  of  sheep 
and  cattle  were  kept  here  by  the  British,  and  one  day  the  Conti¬ 
nental  forces  raided  the  island  and  took  all  the  animals  away. 
In  1778  Count  D’Estaing  landed  many  of  the  marines  from  his 
shattered  French  fleet  on  the  island,  and  they  constructed  forti¬ 
fications  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  strongholds  which  some  say  can 
still  be  identified. 

After  being  the  residence  of  the  Cleverly  family  for  two 
generations,  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  sold  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  April  4,  1900,  the  post  became  officially  known  as 
Fort  Andrews  in  honor  of  General  Leonard  Andrews,  a  Civil 
War  hero.  Colonel  S.  C.  Vestal  was  commander  of  the  first  gar¬ 
rison  at  Fort  Andrews  in  May  1904. 

During  the  World  War  there  were  approximately  2000 
troops  living  at  the  fort,  the  majority  from  the  55th  Regiment. 
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The  next  twenty  years  went  by  with  very  little  activity,  but  Fort 
Andrews  is  again  in  service.  Italian  prisoners  of  war  were 
quartered  at  Fort  Andrews  in  1944  and  1945. 

BUMPKIN  ISLAND 

Nearing  buoy  Number  3  in  Hingham  Bay,  we  are  just  off 
Bumpkin  Island,  which  is  owned  by  Harvard  College.  Formerly 
operated  by  the  Burrage  Hospital  group,  the  island  was  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  during  World  War  I.  Since  then  the  hospital 
building  has  been  more  or  less  inactive,  although  infantile 
paralysis  victims  from  Quincy  have  lately  summered  at  this 
attractive  harbor  island.  Captain  John  Glawson,  famous  life- 
saver,  was  caretaker  at  the  hospital  until  his  death  a  few  years 
ago. 

NANTASKET  BEACH 

The  Nantasket  boat  now  passes  in  between  Sunset  Point  in 
Hull  and  the  opposite  shore  at  World’s  End,  Hingham.  It  is  said 
that  for  many  years  the  king  seal  of  all  Boston  Harbor  seals  had 
his  residence  on  the  broad  back  of  a  great  rock  just  off  the 
World’s  End  shore.  But  the  pier  at  Nantasket  is  soon  reached, 
and  we  go  ashore  at  Massachusetts’  favorite  summer  amusement 
center.  In  a  few  minutes  we  may  exchange  the  pleasures  of  a 
harbor  sail  for  the  white  sands  and  entertainment  activities  of 
Nantasket  Beach. 

BOSTON  LIGHT 

Two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  on  September  14,  1716, 
George  Worthylake  lighted  America’s  first  lighthouse  on  Little 
Brewster  Island  in  Boston  Harbor.  Pilot  and  sheep  herder  as 
well  as  lightkeeper,  Worthylake  stayed  at  Boston  Light  only  two 
years,  as  he  was  drowned  with  his  wife  and  daughter  while 
sailing  near  Lovell’s  Island.  The  event  so  interested  young 
Benjamin  Franklin  that  he  wrote  his  ballad  of  the  Lighthouse 
Tragedy ,  which  he  said  was  “wretched  stuff.” 

It  was  near  Boston  Light,  at  Shag  Rocks,  that  Boston’s  worst 
shipwreck  tragedy  occurred  on  November  3,  1861.  During  a 
severe  southeaster  the  square  rigger  Maritana  piled  up  on  this 
dangerous  ledge  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  next  morning 
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EDWARD  ROWE  SNOW 


REFLECTIONS  AT  BOSTON  LIGHT 

OLD  FOG  SIGNAL  GUN  IN  FRONT  OF  LIGHT,  RANGE  LIGHT  AT  LEFT; 

FOG  SIGNAL  STATION  AT  RIGHT. 


Lifesaver  James  from  Hull  rescued  twelve  survivors,  but  the 
captain  and  twenty-five  others  had  perished. 

Leaving  Boston  Light  on  our  port  quarter,  we  sail  outside 
Harding’s  Ledge  for  the  South  Shore.  Out  on  the  horizon  the 
lightship  is  a  conspicuous  beacon  for  miles  around,  its  red  hull  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue  ocean.  First  operated  in  1894,  this 
anchored  vessel  with  its  gigantic  letters  spelling  out  BOSTON  is 
a  welcome  sight  to  travelers  from  afar. 

Ahead  of  us  a  thin  gray  sliver  of  granite  gradually  takes 
form,  and  we  approach  America’s  most  dangerous  beacon, 
Minot’s  Ledge  Light. 


MINOT’S  LIGHT 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  16,  1851,  two  men,  alone  in  a 
doomed  lighthouse,  prepared  for  what  was  to  be  their  last  night 
of  existence.  A  mile  from  the  nearest  land,  isolated  by  a  great 
storm,  Joseph  Wilson  and  Joseph  Antoine  were  prisoners  in  the 
quivering  tower  of  Minot’s  Ledge  Light.  Built  on  iron  stilts  at  a 
sea-swept  ledge,  the  great  beacon  had  been  completed  only  fif¬ 
teen  months  before.  All  that  wild,  tempestuous  day  the  seventy- 
five-foot  lighthouse  rocked  dangerously,  with  the  great  breakers 
crashing  through  the  piling,  and  the  men  felt  there  was  little  hope 
that  the  swaying  tower  would  survive  the  night. 

As  the  tide  turned  later  that  evening  the  waves  grew  higher. 
An  hour  after  midnight  when  the  billows  were  hitting  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  at  the  ledge,  the  spindle  tower  fell  into  the  ocean, 
and  both  keepers  lost  their  lives.  This  storm,  known  thereafter 
as  the  Minot’s  Light  Gale,  was  the  worst  of  the  century. 

A  new  tower  built  of  Quincy  granite,  114  feet  high,  was 
lighted  for  the  first  time  in  1860  and  has  burned  brightly  ever 
since.  The  poet  Longfellow  ascended  to  the  top  of  Minot’s  Light 
in  1871,  and  spoke  of  the  lighthouse  “rising  sheer  out  of  the 
sea.”  In  1894  the  flash  was  changed  to  one-four-three,  which 
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lovers  quickly  interpreted  for  themselves  alone,  with  the  count 
- - - spelling  out  I  LOVE  YOU. 

Some  of  the  world’s  highest  waves  have  crashed  against 
Minot’s  Ledge  Light.  In  1909  Keeper  Milton  H.  Reamy,  look¬ 
ing  from  Government  Island  through  his  telescope,  watched  a 
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breaker  go  half  again  as  high  as  the  114-foot  tower,  making  the 
surf  about  170  feet  in  height.  The  occasion  is  rare  when  the 
sea  calms  down  enough  for  visitors  to  land  at  Minot’s  Light,  but 
many  climb  to  the  top  every  year. 


Leaving  dangerous  Minot’s  Light,  we  see  the  great  Lawson 
Tower  in  Egypt,  Scituate,  outlined  against  the  sky.  In  a  short 
time  we  draw  abeam  of  old  Scituate  Light,  where  the  two  Bates 
girls,  Abigail  and  Rebecca,  deceived  the  crew  of  a  British  man- 
of-war  so  completely  that  the  English  thought  the  two  girls, 
playing  a  fife  and  drum,  were  a  company  of  American  soldiers 
on  the  shore.  The  British  hastily  boarded  their  ship  and  left  the 
harbor.  Scituate  Tower  was  extinguished  forever  in  November 
1860,  when  the  new  Minot’s  Light  flashed  out  for  the  first  time. 

The  cliffs  of  Scituate  are  now  strung  out  before  us.  First 
comes  the  Coast  Guard  Station  at  the  First  Cliff,  then  the  fine 
residential  sections  of  the  Second  and  Third  Cliffs,  and  finally 
the  Fourth  Cliff  across  the  river. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  Myles  Standish  Monument  and 
the  historic  Gurnet  at  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor,  where 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  their  families  came  in  1620.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  coastwise  passenger  line  has  entered  Plymouth 
Harbor  for  many  years. 

THE  STEAMER  PORTLAND 

As  we  sail  toward  Cape  Cod  we  recall  the  story  of  the 
steamer  Portland ,  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  a  former  generation, 
which  ran  from  1890  until  1898  between  Boston  and  Portland, 
Maine. 

When  the  first  piercing  winds  of  a  chill  November  gale 
come  swirling  into  the  harbors  and  inlets  along  the  New  England 
coast,  there  are  gray,  aging  mariners  who  recall  that  night  in 
1898  when  the  Portland  sailed  out  of  Boston  Harbor,  never  to 
return.  The  disaster  which  befell  this  Maine  side-wheeler  was 
the  worst  tragedy  of  the  19th  Century  in  New  England  waters. 
Although  the  passing  years  have  brought  many  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  Portland ,  it  is  probable  that  what  happened 
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THE  ILL-FATED  STEAMER  PORTLAND  PASSING  GOVERNOR’S  ISLAND,  BOSTON  HARBOR 
LOST  OFF  CAPE  COD  WITH  NO  SURVIVORS,  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1898. 


to  this  steamer  will  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of 
the  sea. 

The  Portland  sailed  away  from  Boston  on  Saturday  night, 
November  26,  1898,  on  her  regular  trip  to  Maine.  As  she  left 
the  pier,  it  was  beginning  to  snow.  Later  that  evening,  during 
the  snowstorm,  she  was  seen  by  men  at  Thacher’s  Island,  off 
Gape  Ann,  and  was  also  sighted  by  sailors  aboard  four  different 
vessels  in  the  vicinity.  The  storm  soon  became  a  hurricane, 
and  the  great  seas  probably  disabled  the  Portland ,  battering  and 
pushing  her  across  Massachusetts  Bay  toward  Cape  Cod. 

Early  the  next  morning  Captain  Samuel  Fisher  of  the  Race 
Point  Life  Saving  Station  at  Cape  Cod  heard  several  blasts  from 
a  steamer’s  whistle.  Later  that  morning  the  weather  changed 
completely,  and  the  sun  came  out  for  a  short  time.  It  was  then 
that  District  Superintendent  Benjamin  C.  Sparrow  noticed  two 
steamers  and  a  fishing  schooner  off  the  Cape  Cod  shore.  The 
fishing  schooner  was  the  Ruth  M.  Martin,  whose  captain,  Michael 
Francis  Hogan,  was  steering  his  battered  craft  under  jury  rig 
for  Provincetown  Harbor,  which  he  reached  some  hours  later. 

Around  eleven  o’clock  that  memorable  morning  the  storm 
shut  in  again,  and  a  short  time  later  was  as  severe  as  before. 
Evidence  points  to  the  foundering  of  the  Portland  at  a  point  five 
miles  northeast  of  the  High  Head  Life  Saving  Station  on  Cape 
Cod  that  same  Sunday  evening  at  about  9:30.  Watches  found 
later  on  the  victims  were  stopped  between  half -past  nine  and  ten 
o’clock.  Not  one  of  the  176  persons  aboard  the  ship  ever  reached 
shore  alive  to  tell  his  story  of  horror.  Wreckage  began  to  come 
up  on  the  great  Cape  Cod  beach  as  early  as  seven  o’clock  that 
evening,  and  by  Monday  morning  the  shore  was  littered  for  miles 
in  each  direction  with  debris.  About  thirty-five  bodies  in  all 
were  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Portland. 

Perhaps  some  day  records  will  be  salvaged  from  the  sea 
to  solve  what  may  well  be  called  the  coast’s  greatest  mystery, 
but  there  is  little  hope  of  this  possibility. 
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ANNA-MYRLE  SNOW  GOES  UP  MINOT’S  LIGHT  IN  THE  LOOP 


PRO  VIN CETOWN  AND  CAPE  COD 

Approaching  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  we  notice  the  tall  Prov- 
incetown  Memorial  Tower,  high  above  the  ocean.  We  gradually 
draw  closer  to  the  first  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrims,  recalling 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Mayflower  went  ashore  here  to  do  their 
washing.  The  day  being  Monday,  ever  since  that  time  Monday 
has  been  wash  day  for  American  women.  Perhaps  some  time  a 
monument  will  be  erected  here  to  commemorate  this  event. 

We  sail  in  by  Race  Point  and  are  soon  abeam  of  Wood 
End  Light,  the  wharves  and  buildings  of  Provincetown  taking 
shape  as  our  journey  nears  its  end.  Off  to  port  is  Long  Point 
Light.  Our  ship  docks,  and  we  go  ashore  at  one  of  America’s 
most  interesting  coastal  centers. 

Let  us  now  delve  into  Cape  Cod  history.  If  we  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  Norsemen’s  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  Coast, 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  John  Brereton  were  the  first  white 
men  to  land  on  Cape  Cod.  Gosnold  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod 
to  this  important  location,  and  although  John  Smith  tried  to 
change  it  to  Cape  James,  Gosnold  triumphed,  and  it  is  Cape  Cod 
today.  We  are  told  the  Cape  was  wooded  right  down  to  the  shore 
when  the  Pilgrims  came.  The  first  European  killed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  met  his  death  on  Cape  Cod  in  1605.  He  was  “un  char- 
pentier  Maloin,”  one  of  Champlain’s  sailors. 

By  1749  Provincetown  consisted  of  “two  or  three  settled 
families,  two  or  three  cows,  and  six  to  ten  sheep.”  Ancient  Prov¬ 
incetown  had  its  windmill  on  the  hill  to  serve  as  a  landmark  for 
the  ships  at  sea.  The  monument  now  stands  to  guide  the  sailor. 

Let  us  visit  the  great  beach  of  Cape  Cod  to  explore  famous 
Dead  Man’s  Hollow,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  British  sailors 
lost  on  the  Somerset  are  said  to  lurk.  When  Thoreau  walked 
the  beach  here  he  said  that  Cape  Cod  was  the  bared  and  bended 
arm  of  Massachusetts.  Such  it  proved  to  the  Somerset ,  a  frigate 
of  the  British  navy.  The  story  of  this  man-of-war,  mentioned 
by  Longfellow  in  his  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  forms  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  chapter  in  Cape  Cod  history. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Somerset 
had  as  her  home  port  Provincetown  Harbor,  much  to  the  distress 
of  the  patriotic  Gape  Cod  residents.  In  November  1778  when  a 
violent  easterly  storm  lashed  the  coast,  the  Somerset  was  at  sea. 
Captain  Ourry  tried  to  run  lor  the  comparative  salety  of  Prov¬ 
incetown  Harbor,  but  treacherous  seas  caught  the  great  ship, 
pushing  her  aground  on  the  dreaded  Peaked  Hill  Bars.  Scores 
of  sailors  and  marines  on  the  decks  were  swept  to  their  death 
before  the  vessel  slid  over  the  bars  and  came  up  on  the  beach. 

The  people  of  Provincetown  had  been  waiting,  however, 
and  a  young  blacksmith,  William  Spenser,  organized  a  small 
band  of  Cape  Cod  minutemen  to  surround  the  frigate.  When 
the  tide  went  down,  blacksmith  Spenser  went  aboard  and  de¬ 
manded  Captain  Ourry's  surrender.  The  proud  British  captain 
bowed  deeply,  unbuckled  his  sword,  and  presented  it  to  the 
blacksmith  of  Cape  Cod.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unusual  sur¬ 
renders  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy.  By  this  time  the  beach 
was  crowded  with  people  salvaging  what  they  could  from  the 
cargo  of  the  ship.  Incidentally,  goods  to  the  value  of  $150,000 
were  recovered  from  the  wreck. 

There  were  now  480  prisoners  from  the  Somerset  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  the  rest  of  the  men  having  perished  in  the  sea.  This 
unwieldy  group  was  marched  off  in  the  general  direction  of 
Boston,  120  miles  away,  but  the  Cape  Cod  men  grew  extremely 
tired  of  their  task  of  guarding  the  English  marines  before  reach¬ 
ing  Plymouth.  Many  of  the  British  prisoners  were  forced  to 
make  the  long  journey  to  Boston  by  themselves.  It  is  amusing 
to  realize  that  a  guard  had  to  be  placed  at  Boston  Neck  to  guide 
the  sailors  as  they  came  along  in  groups  to  board  their  prison 
ship  in  Boston  Harbor.  Later  on,  many  of  them  enlisted  in  the 
American  navy,  while  others  were  exchanged. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  wreck  of  the  Somerset  was  even¬ 
tually  buried  in  the  sand,  although  at  various  times  even  today 
it  is  revealed  after  a  particularly  violent  storm  has  swept  the 
beach.  But  Dead  Man’s  Hollow  is  all  that  is  left  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  the  Revolutionary  days  when  480  men  began  their 
long  march  of  captivity  from  the  wreck  of  that  once  proud  ship 
of  the  British  navy. 
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TREASURE  AT  CAPE  COD 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Thoreau  there  have  been  hikers 
along  the  great  beach  at  Cape  Cod.  Thoreau  himself  found  a 
French  crown  piece  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck  of  the  pirate  ship 
Whidah.  One  Sunday  in  1923  John  Howard  Nickerson  was 
walking  along  the  bank  looking  down  at  the  low  tide.  Suddenly, 
he  noticed  a  discoloration  in  the  water,  indicating  something 
was  buried  in  the  sand  at  the  bottom.  Descending  to  the  beach, 
he  undressed  and  swam  out  to  the  location.  His  feet  touched 
the  hull  of  the  old  pirate  vessel,  and  he  stood  erect,  the  water 
reaching  his  armpits.  Diving  down,  he  examined  the  hull  of  the 
Whidah ,  and  discovered  the  projecting  trunnion  of  one  of  the 
old  guns  of  the  famous  pirate  ship. 

Two  Sundays  later  he  returned  to  the  beach  with  a  hacksaw 
and  swam  out  to  the  wreck  again.  Finding  the  trunnion,  he 
went  under  water  with  the  hacksaw,  and  finally  the  bolt  was 
severed  and  the  trunnion  brought  to  the  surface.  Made  of  lignum 
vitae,  the  trunnion  was  little  the  worse  for  its  immersion  of  two 
hundred  years. 


EDWARD  ROWE  SNOW 

AN  UNUSUAL  AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  HIGHLAND  LIGHT 
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During  a  hike  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  south  of  Chat¬ 
ham  in  1944,  I  came  upon  the  wreck  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
an  old  pirate  galleon,  which  was  sunk  in  about  twelve  feet  of 
water  off  the  shore.  Back  in  1879  a  Chatham  anchor  dragger 
had  run  afoul  of  the  same  wreck.  A  money  chest  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  divers  who  went  down  later. 
When  the  chest  reached  the  open  air,  however,  the  extra  strain 
was  too  great  on  the  cable  which  snapped,  and  the  massive  chest 
sank  to  the  bottom  again.  Two  ancient  cannon  were  brought 
up  at  the  same  time,  and  now  they  repose  on  the  estate  of  James 
Stuart  Smith  of  North  Chatham.  I  found  a  few  coins,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  treasure  from  the  pirate  ship  must  still  be  on  or 
near  the  wreck. 

Let  us  continue  our  walk  to  the  very  tip  of  the  Cape.  Here 
we  are  as  near  England  and  Spain  as  our  legs  can  take  us.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  graveyard  of  hundreds 
of  ships,  we  cannot  help  but  recall  Byron’s  thought: 

“Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore.” 
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NEW  BEDFORD 

We  now  visit  New  Bedford.  This  thriving  city  in  Southern 
Massachusetts  has  long  been  noted  for  its  whaling  fleets  which 
sailed  into  almost  every  part  of  each  one  of  the  seven  seas.  In 
1871  New  Bedford  had  more  vessels  engaged  in  whaling  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  But  it  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  last  square-rigger,  the  whaling  ship 
Wanderer,  left  New  Bedford  on  the  ill-fated  trip  which  ended  on 
the  rocks  of  Cuttyhunk.  One  may  peer  into  the  glorious  past  of 
New  Bedford,  however,  by  visiting  the  Old  Dartmouth  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  and  the  Bourne  Whaling  Museum,  located  in  one 
building  under  the  supervision  of  Curator  William  H.  Tripp. 
The  Lagoda,  about  half  the  size  of  an  actual  whaling  vessel,  has 
been  built  inside  the  large  hall  in  the  Museum,  and  is  a  delight 
to  the  sailor’s  eye.  Near  the  Museum  stands  the  old  Seamen’s 
Bethel,  where  the  Reverend  Charles  S.  Thurber  still  conducts 
his  services  for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea. 

A  leading  factor  in  planning  New  Bedford’s  future  as  well 
as  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  remembrance  of  New  Bedford's  his¬ 
toric  past,  publisher  George  Reynolds  has  done  more  than  any 
other  resident  to  make  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  city’s 
maritime  background  appreciated  by  those  who  live  there  today. 

Of  course  the  old  quiet  life  of  waiting  for  the  ships  to  come 
in  has  changed.  Cotton  mills  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
are  now  the  theme  of  the  day  for  this  city  which,  incidentally, 
was  named  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Gone  but  not  forgotten  are 
the  whaling  trips  with  their  excitement  and  adventure. 

“There  was  rich  reward  for  the  look-out  man,  tobacco 
for  every  sail, 

And  a  barrel  of  oil  for  the  lucky  dog  who" d  be  first  to 
raise  a  whale .” 

New  Bedford  seems  destined  to  become  a  city  of  tremen¬ 
dously  diversified  industries,  but  is  again  looking  to  the  sea  for 
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increasing  its  activities.  The  fishing  fleets  are  adopting  this 
former  whaling  metropolis  as  their  home  port,  with  a  freezer 
and  an  ice  plant  already  handling  the  cargoes  of  more  than  one 
hundred  vessels.  Some  idea  of  the  profitable  fishing  industry 
now  developing  at  New  Bedford  can  be  gained  by  comparing 
it  with  the  old  whaling  business.  For  the  five  years  ending  in 
1846,  the  value  of  oil  and  whalebone  averaged  $3,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  In  1944,  $6,281,139  worth  of  fish  came  into  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Harbor,  while  in  1945  the  actual  receipts  on  240  fishing 
vessels  indicate  a  total  five  times  greater  than  the  yearly  average 
of  the  old  New  Bedford  whalers. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  journey  to  Martha  s  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket.  Sailing  down  New  Bedford  Harbor  toward  the 
open  sea,  we  look  over  at  lonely  Palmer’s  Island  Light,  where 
Keeper  Arthur  Small  and  his  heroic  wife  fought  the  terrible 
September  hurricane  together.  Keeper  Small  was  swept  over¬ 
board  while  carrying  on  his  duties,  and  Mrs.  Small  launched  a 
boat  to  go  to  the  rescue.  When  the  boat  overturned,  she  was 
drowned.  Her  grief-stricken  husband  was  flung  ashore  by  the 
tempest  and  later  found  his  wife’s  body. 

Our  steamer  runs  in  to  Wood’s  Hole  where  we  meet  the 
train  from  Boston.  Known  as  Wood’s  Hole  for  250  years,  the 
location  was  visited  in  April  1702  by  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston, 
who  wrote  that  he  embarked  in  “Mr.  Robinson’s  boat  at  little 
Wood’s  Hole,”  bound  for  Martha’s  Vineyard.  In  recent  years 
the  Government  has  made  great  strides  in  marine  research  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Wood’s  Hole.  A  day  spent  visiting  the  laboratories 
and  experimental  stations  is  a  fascinating  experience. 
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MARTHA’S  VINEYARD  AND  NANTUCKET 

We  are  soon  backing  away  from  the  pier  on  the  way  to  the 
islands  and  draw  abeam  of  old  Nobska  Point  Lighthouse,  es¬ 
tablished  more  than  a  century  ago  in  1828  when  it  was  known 
as  Nobsque  Point.  On  clear  days  we  can  make  out  the  red  hull 
of  the  present  Vineyard  Sound  Lightship,  the  successor  to  the 
vessel  which  was  lost  in  the  hurricane  of  1944.  We  then  see  the 
two  towers  of  West  and  East  Chop  Lights,  established  in  1818 
and  1876,  and  a  short  time  later  are  landing  at  Martha's  Vine¬ 
yard. 

There  are  three  other  lighthouses  on  the  island  here — Gay 
Head,  Edgartown  and  Cape  Poge.  We  shall  make  the  trip  across 
the  island  to  the  scene  of  the  great  disaster  of  1884  at  Gay  Head. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  18,  1884,  the  popular  coast¬ 
wise  steamer,  City  of  Columbus,  sailed  from  Boston  to  New  York 
and  the  south,  with  many  excursionists  anxious  to  reach  the 
warmer  climes  of  Florida.  At  3:45  a.m.  the  next  day  the  great 
steamer  piled  up  on  the  terrible  Devil’s  Bridge  ledge  which  runs 
off  the  shore  from  Gay  Head,  just  under  the  lighthouse.  One 
hundred  persons  drowned  within  twenty  minutes. 

Sighting  the  wreck  soon  after  the  accident,  Keeper  Horace 
N.  Pease  gathered  together  a  crew  of  Indians  to  go  out  to  the 
vessel.  On  their  first  attempt  the  lifeboat  capsized  in  the  raging 
surf,  but  all  crew  members  reached  shore  safely.  Their  next 
attempt  was  successful,  and  they  soon  arrived  at  the  wreck. 
Shouting  across  to  the  survivors  huddled  on  the  icy  deck,  they 
told  the  freezing  victims  to  leap  into  the  sea.  One  by  one  the 
terrified  passengers  jumped  into  the  ocean,  and  were  quickly 
pulled  aboard  the  lifeboat,  which,  because  of  the  swell,  could 
not  approach  any  nearer  the  steamer.  Finally  the  overcrowded 
lifeboat  headed  for  the  shore,  but  capsized  just  off  the  beach. 
All  were  saved,  however. 

Another  lifeboat  started  out  from  Squibnocket  and  brought 
several  more  survivors  ashore.  By  this  time  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Dexter  arrived  at  the  wreck.  The  lifeboats  rescued  seventeen 
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more  survivors,  but  two  men  were  still  seen  clinging  to  the  rig¬ 
ging.  Lieutenant  Rhodes,  volunteering  to  go  to  their  rescue, 
leaped  into  the  water.  Struck  by  floating  wreckage,  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  Dexter ,  hut  later  rowed  a  small  boat  across 
and  actually  boarded  the  City  of  Columbus.  Climbing  the  ice- 
covered  futtock  shrouds,  he  reached  the  men  but  found  that  they 
had  both  frozen  to  death.  Laboriously  he  cut  them  down  and 
brought  the  bodies  back  to  the  Dexter.  The  wreck  was  then  left 
alone  in  the  sea,  its  icy  rigging  glistening  in  the  sun. 

As  we  stand  on  the  many-colored  cliffs  of  Gay  Head,  look¬ 
ing  across  toward  the  present  Vineyard  Sound  Lightship,  we  re¬ 
call  that  afternoon  in  September  1944  when  the  old  lightship 
went  to  her  doom.  Hurricane  warnings  had  been  broadcast  up 
and  down  the  New  England  coast,  hut  the  Vineyard  Lightship 
remained  on  station.  The  captain,  Warrant  Officer  J.  Edgar 
Sevigny,  had  planned  to  go  home  on  leave  the  next  day,  but 
dawn  never  came  either  for  him  or  the  other  ten  men  aboard  the 
Vineyard  Lightship,  for  the  vessel  went  down,  probably  at  the 
height  of  the  hurricane. 

Many  stories  and  fascinating  legends  are  told  of  these 
islands,  but  the  one  I  enjoy  the  most  is  about  Mashope,  the 
mythical  Indian  giant. 

Mashope,  who  lived  in  the  Devil's  Den  at  Gay  Head, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  formed  the  island  of  Nantucket  by  empty¬ 
ing  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  into  the  sea.  This  Indian  rival  to  Paul 
Bunyan  was  in  the  habit  of  catching  a  whale  with  his  bare  hands 
and  then  broiling  it  alive  over  a  fire  made  from  hundreds  of  fir 
trees,  which  he  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The  blood  of  the  whales 
is  said  to  have  given  Gay  Head  the  brilliant  coloring  which  iden¬ 
tifies  it  today.  Hard  times  came  to  Mashope,  however,  and  he 
changed  his  children  to  fish,  threw  his  wife  high  into  the  air, 
and  left  for  parts  unknown.  Mashope’s  squaw  came  down  from 
her  aerial  journey  at  Seconnet  Point,  where  she  was  changed 
into  a  large  rock,  which  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors.  Since 
Mashope  has  not  been  seen  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  for  many 
years,  there  are  those  who  look  forward  with  interest  to  his  re¬ 
turn. 
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Getting  back  to  recorded  history,  Thomas  Mayhew  in  1642 
was  granted  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Islands.  His  son  Thomas  moved  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  the 
following  year,  and  became  noted  for  his  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  Indians.  Mayhew  sailed  away  forever  from  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  in  1657,  as  the  ship  on  which  he  travelled  was  never  heard 
from  again.  Two  years  later  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  elder,  sold 
most  of  his  property  for  a  small  sum  of  money  and  two  beaver 
hats,  one  for  his  wife  and  one  for  himself. 

Nantucket,  farther  out  into  the  Atlantic,  is  believed  to  have 
been  visited  in  1620  by  Captain  Dermer,  but  it  was  not  until 
many  years  later  that  a  settlement  was  attempted.  Thomas  Macy, 
a  Watertown  Quaker,  moved  to  Nantucket  in  1659,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  Maddequet.  This  persecuted  Christian  finally 
found  a  safe  refuge  here  after  having  been  driven  from  the 
mainland  of  Massachusetts. 

The  men  of  Nantucket  were  among  the  world’s  most  skill¬ 
ful  whalers,  and  their  daring  and  prowess  became  well  known 
in  every  port  of  the  world.  They  possessed  unusual  sailing  and 
navigating  ability.  The  following  story  is  offered  as  typical  of 
what  to  expect  of  a  Nantucket  skipper,  although  it  is  doubted 
in  some  quarters. 

A  clever  Nantucket  skipper  boasted  that  he  could  tell  which 
part  of  the  world  his  ship  was  in  by  merely  tasting  his  sounding 
lead  when  it  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  De¬ 
ciding  to  test  his  ability,  his  men  on  the  next  voyage  brought 
along  a  small  box  of  earth  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Hackett,  a 
neighbor  of  the  captain.  When  they  were  far  out  at  sea,  the 
lead  line  was  well  greased  and  then  thrust  into  the  box  of  earth. 
The  first  mate,  Marden  by  name,  then  carried  the  lead  below  to 
the  skipper.  A  poem  of  a  former  generation  tells  us  what  hap¬ 
pened  : 

“The  skipper  stormed  and  tore  his  hair, 

Thrust  on  his  boots  and  roared  to  Marden, 

‘Nantucket’s  sunk,  and  here  we  are 

Right  over  old  Marm  Hackett’s  garden.’  ” 

We  are  always  on  dangerous  grounds  when  comparing  the 
relative  merits  of  Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket,  but  about  sixty 
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years  ago  a  visitor  to  Nantucket  said  the  difference  could  best 
be  expressed  by  comparing  the  girls  of  each  locality.  A  Cape 
Cod  girl,  when  kissed,  always  presents  the  other  cheek,  saying, 
“You  darsent  do  that  again.” 

A  Nantucket  girl,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  say, 
“Sheer  off,  or  I’ll  split  your  mainsail.”  Customs,  of  course, 
may  have  changed  a  considerable  amount  in  sixty  years. 

There  are  many  things  that  must  be  done  while  we  are  in 
Nantucket.  We  should  have  our  picture  taken  as  we  stand  in 
front  of  the  very  unusual  billboard-sized  signpost  at  Gardiner’s 
Corner.  This  signpost  indicates  how  far  away  various  important 
cities  and  countries  of  the  world  are  from  Nantucket.  Then,  a 
trip  over  to  Jethro  Coffin’s  house,  built  in  1686  and  the  oldest 
in  Nantucket,  is  next  in  order.  The  windmill  should  be  included 
in  our  itinerary,  and  plenty  of  time  for  a  perusal  of  the  stones 
in  the  graveyard  is  advisable.  I  know  that  I  have  spent  many 
unsuccessful  hours  trying  to  find  a  stone  telling  of  the  unusual 
Dr.  Winslow,  whose  heart  is  interred  in  the  South  Burial  Ground. 

Of  course,  we  shall  visit  two  of  the  three  lighthouses,  Brant 
Point,  which  has  been  built  seven  times,  and  Sankaty  Head 
Light,  at  one  time  the  brightest  in  America.  One  of  the  happiest 
families  in  all  New  England  is  that  of  Keeper  Archford  Haskins 
of  Sankaty  Head  Light.  Living  in  their  home  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  white  and  red  lighthouse  tower,  the  keeper,  his  wife, 
and  their  seven  children  seem  the  ideal  American  family.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  lonely  Great  Point  Light 
at  the  northernmost  tip  of  Nantucket,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
didn’t  like  the  new  location  better  than  Great  Point,  which  was 
miles  from  any  other  living  soul. 

“No, ’’said  Keeper  Haskins,  “we  were  all  so  very  happy 
out  there,  that  we  shall  not  soon  forget  it.  It  was  such  an  ideal 
location.  The  children  had  a  bathing  beach  all  to  themselves, 
and  we  could  fish  and  dig  clams  right  near  the  lighthouse.” 

Many  who  would  like  to  visit  Great  Point  Lighthouse  will 
abandon  the  plans  when  it  is  discovered  that  a  walk  of  eight 
miles  is  involved,  a  hike  along  the  great  stretch  of  sand  between 
Wauwinet  and  the  northernmost  tip  of  Nantucket.  Back  in  1896 
a  terrific  storm  actually  separated  Great  Point  and  Coatoe  Beach 
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from  the  rest  of  Nantucket,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the 
sand  washed  in  again  to  connect  these  two  locations  with  Nan¬ 
tucket.  The  abandoned  Coskata  Life  Saving  Station  is  seen  on 
the  way  out  to  Great  Point,  where  in  1892  the  world-famous 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Kirkham  was  carried  out  by 
the  brave  heroes  of  this  station.  However,  I  do  trust  that  some 
of  the  adventuresome  hikers  will  make  the  journey  to  Great 
Point,  for  the  lighthouse  which  awaits  the  tired  walker  is  worth 
the  effort. 


SAILING  BACK  TO  BOSTON  HARBOR 

Now  that  we  have  made  our  tour  of  the  coastline  and  the 
islands  of  Massachusetts,  let  us  sail  back  to  the  great  port  of 
Boston.  Perhaps  the  best  time  of  day  down  the  bay  is  at 
sunset,  when  our  vessel  returns  to  the  pier  to  end  the  journey. 
As  the  great,  red  sun  slowly  dips  towards  Boston’s  picturesque 
skyline  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  familiar  dome  of  the  State 
House  atop  Beacon  Hill.  Once  so  prominent  a  landmark,  the 
State  House  is  almost  completely  obscured  by  the  newer  and 
larger  buildings.  The  Custom  House,  highest  silhouette  on 
Boston’s  skyline,  appears  to  dominate  the  picture. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  the  entire  harbor 
with  a  scarlet  glow,  the  islands  are  thrown  into  sharp  relief  for 
that  final  moment  of  daylight.  And  it  is  there  that  I  shall  leave 
you  with  my  parting  message,  written  by  Boston  Harbor’s  poet 
philosopher  of  long  ago,  who  loved  our  islands  as  no  other  man 
of  his  generation: 

Adieu ,  each  pleasant  little  isle 
Farewell ,  each  pretty  shore , 

May  you  he  blessed  with  Heaven  s  smile 
T ill  time  shall  he  no  more . 
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